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ON THE PROCESS OF SECULARIZATION UNDER HAMMURAPI 


Rivkau Harris 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


It has long been recognized! that there was a 
“gradual transition from the priestly to lay judges 
in the course of the First Babylonian Dynasty, 
with the turning point in the reign of Hammu- 
‘api.’ There is, however, no evidence to sup- 
port the assertion that it was the priest who 
served as judge even in the early part of the Old 
Babylonian period. more accurate descrip- 
tion of the change that took place during the reign 
of Hammurapi is perhaps that there was a trans- 
fer of authority from the hands of the temple to 
the control of the king. And it isin this sense that 
the term “secularization”’ is here used. There was 
in Mesopotamia, as Driver and Miles have 
pointed out,’ no ecclesiastical law as distinct 
from a secular law. The crucial question is: who 
appointed the judges? And it would appear that 

‘in the period before Hammurapi by and large, 
for there were exceptions, it was the temple 
which carried out this function. 

In the course of a study of the naditu texts of 
Sippar, we found more evidence of the secular- 
ization which the judicial system underwent. 
Moreover, it seems that this shift in authority 
extended even further, affecting the temple 
offices as well. 

The cloister compound in Sippar, though in 
many ways functioning as an independent 
organization, was nevertheless linked to the 
Samas temple in Sippar, Ebabbar. This de- 
pendence of the cloister is not unexpected, for the 
naditu women had a close relationship to the god 
Samas and especially to his consort Aja. How- 
ever, though this relationship had certain religious 
bases, it is the social and economic aspects which 
are revealed in the naditu texts. Indeed we 
found that the use of the term ‘priestess’? to 
describe the naditu was unwarranted. A more 
exact description is that the naditu women con- 
stituted a special class of women which was 


1. A. Walther Gerichtswesen 187, M. Schorr VAB 5339 
and G. Driver and J. Miles The Babylonian Laws I 491. 
The abbreviations used here follow those of the CAD. 

2. Driver and Miles, op. cit., 491. 

3. Tbid. 
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formed to meet certain social and economic prob- 
lems. Despite this, the cloister was still part of the 
Samas temple complex to some degree. Thus 
the naditu women and the cloister officials were 
obligated to bring pigittu offerings to the Samas 
temple for the festivals of Samas. 

Another link between the two institutions is 
evidenced by the frequent appearance of the 
administrative heads of the Samas temple as the 
first witnesses in the legal texts of the naditu. 
The fact that they head the list of witnesses is 
indicative of the importance of their position 
and reveals that the Samas temple had an interest 
in the transactions of the naditu women. One 
point should be clarified. The term sanga “head”’ 
would ordinarily imply that only one person 
held this position. But the appearance, in almost 
all cases, of two sanga, two administrative heads, 
contradicts this. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that in the early part of the Old Babylonian period 
there were only the sanga of the god Samaé. 
But later (first attested in the reign of Abi-eSub) 
there appears the sanga of Aja alongside the 
sanga of Samas (see BE 6/1 76 r. 22; CT 6 6 r. 
18, 19). The office of sanga seems to have been 
hereditary at least in some cases. We find that 
Warad-Sin, a sanga of Samas during the reigns of 
Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit (CT 6 43:16; Meissner 
BAP 36:15; CT 8 25a:38), was the son of Lipit- 
IStar, a sanga of Samas in the reign of Sabium 
(CT 2 3:20). 

Several seal inscriptions of sanga officials are 
preserved, and they reveal that the office of 
sanga underwent a change in status. The seal 
inscription of the sanga Warad-Sin found on VAS 
8 21, dating from the reign of Apil-Sin, reads as 
follows: 

"Warad “Sin 

the son of Lipit-ISt[ar] 

the servant of Aja. 
The same inscription also appears on RSO 2 
562, dating from the reign of Sin-muballit, 
and on VAS 9 42/48, dating from Hammurapi. 
We do not know why Warad-Sin’s seal was rolled 
on this latter text, for he does not appear in it. 
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The seal inscription of another sanga of Samas, 
Salim-palib-Marduk, also appears on RSO 2 
562. And he is described as being “the servant 
of the god Samas.’* The seal of the sanga 
official was, therefore, no different in the period 
before Hammurapi from the seals of other people 
which had the pattern: PN, the son of PN,, 
the servant of DN. 

However, in the one extant seal inscription 
(TCL 1 151) of a sanga dating from the latter 
part of the Old Babylonian period, from the 
reign of Ammiditana, we learn that a change had 
taken place in the status of this official. The 
seal inscription of Etel-pi-Nabium goes as follows: 

Etel-pi-Nabium 

the sanga of Aja 

the son of Marduk-mul|ballit /Sallim|] 
the servant of Ammiditana 

Thus by the time of Ammiditana the sanga 
had become a royal servant. That this shift 
in status took place in the reign of Hammurapi 
is seen from the partly destroyed seal inscription 
of a sanga of the goddess Sarpanitum. This 
inscription (VAS 9 42/43) reads as follows: 

the sanga(!) of Sarpaniltum|] 

the son of Ikun-pi-¢[. . . | 

the servant of Hammurapi 
By the time of Hammurapi, then, the office of 
the sanga had come under the authority of the 
king. 

There are several extant seal inscriptions of 
some of the cloister officials. These offices, inso- 
far as the cloister was part of the Samas temple 
of Sippar, may in a sense be considered as temple 
offices. Unfortunately all these seal inscriptions 
appear on texts which date from before the time 
of Hammurapi. Accordingly our conclusions 
about them are of necessity one-sided. How- 
ever, they, too, show that at least before the time 
of Hammurapi these offices were under the con- 
trol of the temple of Samas and we shall, there- 
fore, discuss them. 

The structure of the ‘cloister’? administration 
was a rather complex one. The naditu women 
who had their own private households were part 


4. Ballerini reads this as IR 4{AMAR].UD ‘‘the 
servant of Marduk.’’ But we think this highly unlikely, 
for the temple officials would consider themselves to be 
the servant of the god in whose temple they served, in 
this case Sama’ and/or Aja. 


of a larger unit, the cloister. Though little is 
known about the relationship between the in- 
dividual naditu and the cloister we do know that 
the officials of the cloister, among other duties, 
served the important function of protecting the 
interests of these women. This was done, inso- 
far as the data disclose, primarily on a legal and 
economic level. It was the task of the officials 
to keep records of the extensive landholdings 
of the naditu,® of their lawsuits,® and of their 
piq<ittu offerings. 

The most important officials attested (it is 
quite conceivable that there was a head of the 
entire structure who to date is not mentioned in 
the published texts) are “the stewards of the 
naditu of Samas (ugula lukur ¢Utu).” In almost 
all instances the stewards follow the sanga of 
Samas in the list of witnesses. There were as 
many as three stewards at any given time (see 
CT 8 37a:16ff.). Seal inscriptions of some of 
the stewards are preserved on extant naditu 
texts. On RSO 2 555, the seal inscription of 
NinSubur-mansum appears as follows: 

Ninsubur-mansum 

the son of Bur-Nunu 

the steward of the naditu of Samas 

the servant of the temple Ebabbar. 
Thus NinSubur-mansum, a steward during the 
reigns of Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit (BE 6/1 17: 
34; CF 8 39a:21; TCL 1 203:19 ete.) is described 
as a temple servant, in other words, he was under 
the authority of the temple of Samas, Ebabbar. 

Next in rank to the stewards of the naditu, 
to judge from the sequence of witnesses, were 
“the doorkeepers of the gate of the cloister 
(i.pUs bab gagim).”’ There were as many as 
four people holding this office at any given time 
(see CT 8 39a:23ff.). They, too, were temple 
servants in the period before Hammurapi. Thus 
Samaé-tajjar, the son of Ana-qat -(Samas-anattal, 
doorkeeper during the reigns of Apil-Sin and 
Sin-muballit (CT 8 29b:20, CT 39a:23 ete.), 
is described in his seal inscription as “the ser- 
rant of the temple Ebabbar (TCL 1 76).”’ This 
same phrase is used of Kalumum and Liburam 
(VAS 8 124/124, RSO 2 563 and 554), doorkeepers 
during the reign of Sin-muballit (for the former 


5. See BE 6/1 70 and 119 and VAS 9 45. 
6. Cf. CT 8 26a. 
7. See VAS 9 171, 172 and 174. 
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see e.g. CT 8 25a:42, Waterman Bus. Doc. 4 r. 7; 
for the latter see CT 4 49b:22, CT 8 20a:41 ete.). 

But, as already stated, there are, to our knowl- 
edge, no extant seal inscriptions of cloister 
officials which date from the reign of Hammurapi 
and his successors. Consequently, the value of 
the above-cited seal inscriptions is a negative 
one. It would appear that in the early part of 
the Old Babylonian period the cloister offices, 
just as the office of sanga, were under the author- 
ity of the temple. 

In this connection it is important to note 
that there exist other seal inscriptions which 
describe their owners as “the servant of the 
temple Ebabbar,” as in the case of Selibum, the 
son of Ina-qat-ilim (TCL 1 76) and Arsanum, 
the son of Alurum (TCL 1 74 and VAS 8 90/91). 
Despite the fact that there is a corpus of more 
than five hundred texts from Sippa which be- 
long to the archives of the naditu and .he cloister, 
these two men are nowhere referred to as cloister 
officials. However, we would suggest that, on 
the basis of the description given of them in their 
seal inscriptions, they were in some way con- 
nected with the cloister. But relevant for us is 
the fact that these seal inscriptions also appear 
on texts dating from Sin-muballit, from before 
the reign of Hammurapi. There is to date no 
occurrence of the phrase “the servant of the 
temple Ebabbar’’ in seal inscriptions which date 
from the period of Hlammurapi and later. It is 
quite possible that this description was later 
replaced by “servant of King NN,’ as was the 
case with the sanga. However, we must await 
more data before drawing this conclusion. 

As was stated at the beginning of this paper, 
the secularization of the judicial system is also 
borne out by the legal texts of the naditu. These 
women were for the most part well-to-do, playing 
a significant role in the economic activities of 
their community as creditors, lessors of their 
wide real estate holdings, and purchasers of 
property. It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find them often involved in litigations with one 
another, with their relatives and with the people 
with whom they had transactions. 

In the early part of the Old Babylonian period 
the lawsuits of the naditu were usually, though, 
as we shall presently see, not always, presided 


_ 8. This seal was misread by Schorr VAB 6 329. 
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over by the judges of the Samas temple. In 
CT 8 28b:33, dating from the reign of Sumu-la-el, 
the decision is rendered by the judges of the 
temple of Samas. Another legal text, CT 6 
42a:13, dating from the same period, states that 
the punishment of the claimants is exacted by 
“the judges in the temple of Samas.” The 
litigations between two naditu women are also 
presented to the “judges in the temple of Samas 
(CT 8 28a:5).” In the reign of Sin-muballit 
the litigations of the naditu are still decided by 
the judges in the temple of Samas (CT 2 31:22ff., 
CT 6 33b:7, and Waterman Bus. Doe. 34:7). 

However, one legal text dating from the reign 
of Sabium recording the disherison of the heir of 
a naditu is judged by the judge of Babylon, the 
judge of Sippar and the judge of the cloister 
(Waterman Bus. Doc. 23:8ff.). Nevertheless, 
this case too is presented before the judges in 
the temple of Samas. 

With the reign of Hammurapi a radical change 
appears to take place for there occur no more 
references, at least in the extant naditu texts 
from Sippar, to lawsuits being held in the temple 
of Samaé. 

At some time during the reign of Hammurapi 
the “judges of the king’? come into prominence, 
even though they already occur as early as the 
reign of Sabium.’ The judges of the king (TCL 
1 104:7, CT 8 24b:5) and the judges of specific 
cities, usually the judges of Babylon and Sippar 
(VAS 8 105:8f., CT 8 6b:8f., RA 9 21:19f., 
CT 2 43:5, BE 6/1 60:11) now appear presiding 
over the cases of the naditu women. On ocea- 
sion, mention is made of litigations of the naditu 
being presented to the judges (CT 6 49a:7, 
CT 6 32a:9), and these judges, too, must be the 
judges of the king. 

It is also relevant, although the evidence is 
meager, to take note of the few extant seal in- 
scriptions of judges which appear on legal texts. 
In contrast to the stereotyped phraseology of 


. See BE 6/1 10:8. But note that Rabalum-lapadu, 
who appears here as the judge, is in Pinches Peek 13:25 
also a judge but in the latter case is involved with the 
Sama temple. There was, therefore, no clear-cut di- 
chotomy between the judge of the temple and the judge 
of the king at this time. It should also be noted that 
Imgur-Sin, who is described as ‘‘the servant of Sabium’”’ 
in Waterman Bus. Doc. p. 136 (photograph), may be 
identical with the judge of Babylon in Waterman Bus. 
Doc. 22:9 where he appears as the first witness (I. r. 1). 
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the seal inscriptions of the Old Babylonian 
period: PN, the son of PN., the servant of DN, 
the preserved seal inscriptions of judges read: 
PN (the judge), the son of PN., the servant of 
King NN. In contrast to the seal inscriptions 
of the cloister officials, these seals all date from 
the reign of Hammurapi and later. Therefore 
we cannot know whether a marked change in 
the status of the judges took place with Ham- 
murapi as it did in the case of the sanga. 

On YOS 12 46, Sep-Sin, a judge who appears 
as the first witness, is described on his seal as 
“the servant of Hammurapi.” So, too, is Ibbi- 
Samaés, the son of Samas-muballit, another judge 
(YOS 12 142). Later, too, in the reigns of 
Ammiditana and Ammisaduga, this same de- 
scription is given of judges in their seal inscrip- 
tions (see BE 6/1 105 and TCL 1 157). 

10. The designation ‘‘the servant of king NN’’ also 
appears in seals from various cities mentioning kings 
other than those of the First Dynasty such as Rim-Sin 
(Grant Bus. Doe. 31 and UET 5 277), Ibal-pi-el of 
Eshnunna (Jacobsen OIP 43 154) and Sumu-ilu (UET 
5 767). We do not know how applicable our remarks are 
to these seal inscriptions. 


In summing up, we may say that at some time 
during the reign of Hammurapi'! a thorough- 
going secularization of the temple offices took 
place. The judicial system, though to some 
extent under royal authority earlier, came com- 
pletely under the sway of the king at this time.” 
However, many more seal inscriptions from both 
the earlier and later part of the Old Babylonian 
period are required to justify fully our conclusions. 


11. There are several instances in which earlier kings 
are mentioned in seal inscriptions: Apil-Sin in VAS 8 21, 
Sabium, apart from the occurrences mentioned in note 
9, also appears in Gautier Dilbat 17 and Sin-muballit 
in BIN 298. Only in the case of the Dilbat text do we 
know the profession of the owner of the seal (a seribe). 

12. It would appear that other offices, too, were 
brought under the influence of the king, for there are 
examples where other officials describe themselves in 


their seals as “the servant of king NN.’’ These include 
the scribe (YOS 12 46, PSBA 19 136), the pa.pa (YOS 
12 142), the ababda@ (YOS 12 430), the overseer of the 
tamkadru (BE 6/1 105), the rabi sikkatim (BE 6/1 105) 
and the chief of the Amurru (Szlechter Tablettes 56 MAH 
16.194). All these references, it should be noted, date 
from the reign of Hammurapi and later. 
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THE YEAR DATES OF SUMU-JAMUTBAL 


Erica REINER 


Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


In JCS IV. 65ff., A. Goetze published two 
texts which bear dates of Sumujamitbal and a 
third which contains a double oath by Sumulael 
and Sumujamitbal. His conclusion, that Sumu- 
jamiatbal was a successor to Manana,! and a local 
ruler in a city in Northern Babylonia about which 
only the fact that Nanna and Ningal were its 
chief deities is known,’ has been confirmed by 
the publication, in the last two years, of two 
groups of texts from this unidentified city and 
contributing more information on its rulers. 

The recent historical inquiries into the early 
Old Babylonian period (D. O. Edzard, Die 
“Zweite Zwischenzeit’? Babyloniens, 1957; J.-R. 
Kupper, Les nomades en Mésopotamie au temps 
des rois de Mari, 1957) unfortunately could not 
utilize this new material, except for a brief report 
on the first group by M. Rutten, in Actes du 
XXI°* Congrés International des Orientalistes 
(Paris, 1949), p. 140-42. Mlle. Rutten has 
now published the first group of texts in RA 
LIT (1958) 208-225; (1959) 77-96; LIV 
(1960) 19-40, with additional notes and an index 
ibid. 147-152, under the title “Un lot de tab- 
lettes de Manana,”’ to which it will be convenient 
to refer by their number in the discussion below. 
The second group, to be published in a forth- 
coming volume of YOS, has been made accessible 
through the analysis of 8S. D. Simmons in JCS 
XIV 75ff. Again, Simmons was not able to 
utilize in full the information yielded by the Rut- 
ten texts, hence the dates of Sumujamitbal 
collected loc. cit. p. 81 still list as certain only 


the two dates (i) and (ii) known from the texts | 


published by Goetze in JCS IV; two more (iii) 
and (iv), are indicated only as possible; the fifth 
date, there quoted from Rutten No. 3, is no date 
formula at all. 


1. The name is read by some Manana, by others 
Mananaja; the short form is adopted here because the 
spellings Ma-na-na-a and Ma-na-na alternate; see also 
note 8. 

2. Originally thought to be Kish, on the basis of the 
dealer’s report on the provenience of the tablets; other 
proposals are summed up by Simmons, JCS XIV 79f. 
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I would like to reconsider these dates, propose a 
new reading for one of them and thereby con- 
firm Simmons’s suggestion that it is to be at- 
tributed to Sumujamitbal, and as a consequence 
assign another date, hitherto attributed to 
Manana, to the same ruler, and give my reasons 
for deleting the fifth date cited by Simmons. 


The first year-date, known from UIOM 2393 


published by Goetze in JCS IV 68 and now re- 
stored from Simmons No. 115, is certain (see 
vear A on p. 123); so is the second, known from 
UIOM 2395 in JCS IV 68 (year B). The third 
year-date suggested as belonging to Manana or to 
Sumujamitbal, is a Sumuabum date, as will be 
shown below. The fourth date (year C), occur- 
ring in Simmons No. 117, has been proposed as a 
possible Sumujamitbal date by Simmons on the 
basis of prosopography; the parallel (year D) ad- 
duced by Simmons loc. cit. p. 78 from Rutten 
No. 41 (RA LIV 39), has been ununderstandable 
and could not be used for restoring this date. 
There are, however, two further occurrences 
of this latter date which permit a complete res- 
toration, and since this is an tis.sa-date to the 
one occurring in Simmons No. 117, both dates 
‘an now be assigned with certainty to Sumu- 
jamiutbal. 


The reading and identification of year D is 
based on the occurrence ofthe date-formula on 
the tablet OECT VIII 3. That this text dates 
from the reign of Sumujamitbal becomes certain 
from the indication it contains that it was drawn 
up after a simdatum issued by Sumujamitbal 
and Sumulael. This indication, which occurs 
on the tablet itself and in a fuller form on the 
case, is here restored with the help of the parallel 
on Rutten No. 3 (RA LII p. 216). The latter 
reads in lines 19ff., after the list of witnesses 
wa-ar-ka-at ({(MU)) Su-mu-li-el Su-mu-tia- 
mu-ut-ba-(al) (or -(la/lum)) si-im-da-ta-am 1-13- 
ku-nu “after Sumuliel and Sumujamitbal issued 
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the simdatum.’”® This permits us to restore in 
OECT VIII 3 case line 16ff.: wa-ar-ka-|at st-im- 
da-ti| Sa Su-mu-{li-el| a Su-mu-e-[mu-ut-ba-al /la 
lum| i&-ku-nu, while the tablet has only (lines 
15f.): wa-ar-ka-at st-im-da-ti Sa Su-mu-li-el 
is-ku-nu. The restoration of the second royal 
name, already suggested by Simmons, JCS 
XIV 81 n. 118, is confirmed by the above-cited 
parallel, the only difference being that in Rutten 
No. 3 the mention of the stmdatum appears after 
the list of witnesses, and in OECT VIII 3, before 

Rutten No. 3 is not dated, but another text 
from the same group, the already mentioned No. 
41, apart from the internal evidence of the iden- 
tity of the persons who appear in both as parties 
and witnesses, also mentions that it was written 
after a simdatum (read, on the edge, wa-ar-ki 
si-im-|da|-ti). The date of this document, 
identical with that of OFCT VIII 3, can thus 
be assigned to Sumujamitbal,® since the 
datum referred to must have been promulgated, 
if not in the same year, at least under the same 
ruler as in Rutten No. 3, and so the three tablets 
discussed mutually support the restorations and 
emendations here proposed. 

We may turn now to the wording of this date 
reconstructed from its variants. The occurrences 
are: 

a) Rutten No. 41 (RA LIV 39); 

b) OECT VIII 3; 

3. The readings which differ from the transliteration 
of Mile. Rutten agree with the copy, hence there is no 
need to use exclamation marks. The spelling 7-78-ku-nu, 
here accepted for lack of a better idea, is of course unique 
and inexplicable. 

4. For the remark that a legal document was made 
out after a royal simdatum — and that hence the pro 
visions of the simdatum are not binding on the parties 
see Kraus Edikt p. 195, and the examples there collected: 
p. 224 No. 30 (= the just discussed OECT VIII 3), p. 225 
No. 32 (VAS VIII 30) and No. 34 (= CT VIII 35b). To 
these examples may now be added the above-cited 
Rutten No. 3, and the already mentioned Rutten No. 41, 
to be discussed in connection with year C of Sumu 
jamitbal, which, after the year date, carries the mention 
wa-ar-ki si-im-|da]-ti on the upper(?) edge, just as does 
VAS VIII 30. 

5. Theoretically, the tablet might be dated with a 
formula of Sumulael, the other ruler who is named as 
author of the simdatum (for tablets dated either with the 
year formula of the local ruler or with that of the ‘‘over 
lord,’’ see Edzard p. 58 n. 268), but none of the remaining 
incomplete dates of Sumulael can be reconciled with the 
reading of this date here proposed. 
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¢) UIOM 2390 (cited, after an unpublished 
copy by Goetze, in JCS XIV 78 n. 107); 

d) Simmons No. 117 (see JCS XIV 78). 

Of these four occurrences, three refer to the same 
year, and the fourth, (d), to the preceding year. 
The dates may be reconstructed as, respectively, 
mu bad SAG.DA.IN.PAD mu.na.du (var. 
mu.un.du.a), and mu.tis.sa bad SAG.DA.IN. 
PAD*: ba.di. This reading is reconstructed 
from the following actual attestations: 

a) mu.tis.sa bad SAG.DA.IN(!).PAD(!) x x 

(the last two signs, presumably ‘ba'. 
[di], with possibly a following which 
seems to have dropped from the preced- 
ing line, are shown on the copy in RA 
LIV p. 39 as the continuation of the word 
wa-ar-ki of the warki simdati formula, 
but must be taken as an indented half- 
line); 

b) mu.tis.sa bad [x x].1.PAD ki (copy di) 

ba.du; 

c) mu.ts.sa bad SAG.DA.IN.PAD; 

d) mu bad SAG.TA.x mu.na.du (variant, on 

case, mu.un.du.a). 

The reading of the geographical name, here 
transliterated in capital letters, is not known, 
but a fortress® by this name is mentioned in the 
Old Babylonian letter YOS Il 140, to which 
Professor Gelb has drawn my attention. This 
letter speaks of the fortification and manning of 
two fortresses (halsum), SAG.DA.IN.PADKi 
(lines 10 and 18) and HI.GAR*: (line 19). The 
provenience and the writer of this letter dre not 
known; it is addressed to the king (ana bélija), 
and note that the writer, a certain Awil-ilim, may 
be identical with an Awil-ilim who is mentioned 
in two texts from the reign of Sumulael published 
by M. Rutten: No. 20 (RA LIII 92) from year 
31, and No. 34 (RA LIV 29) with a hitherto 
unknown date: mu Su-mu-la-él alam .gal.gal 
ba.du, which may be a variant of either year 24, 


26, or 35. 


These remarks are of a philological nature and 
are not intended as a solution of the historical 
problems connected with the ‘““Manana dynasty.” 
On the contrary: the small number of facts relat- 
ing to these rulers is further reduced, since three 
previously postulated year dates have to be 

6. On bad, which stands for both ‘wall’? and “for- 
tress’’, see Edzard p. 44 n. 194. 
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REINER: YEAR DaTEs 


stricken: two of Sumujamitbal, since it turns 
out that “year (v)’” (JCS XIV 81) is not a date 
but stmdatum-formula,— for ‘‘year  (ili)” 
see below — and one of Manana, since the date 
tentatively assigned to him in JCS XIV _ 80, 
mu.tis.sa bad SAG.DA.IN.PAD, turns out to 
belong to Sumujamitbal. One of the losses is 
rather fortunate: that of a hypothetical ruler 
*Sumu-liru, who had needlessly complicated the 
already complex picture. This name (see Kup- 
per, Nomades p. 199 n. 4 and Simmons, JCS 
XIV 82 n. 119) may now be read Sumuliel (see 
above p. 122). We gain greater clarity, how- 
ever, with respect to the year dates of Sumu- 
jamiatbal, which may now be revised as follows: 
year (A) [mu gis|.gu.za “Nin.gal [Su]-"mu'-e- 
mu-ut-ba-lum mu.na.an.dim_— (Sim- 
mons No. 115, JCS IV 68, and Rutten 
No. 14, see JCS XIV 78 and 81); 
vear (B) mu ¢Nanna.ra Su-mu-ia-mu- 
ut-ba-|la] (JCS LV 68, see JCS XIV 81); 
year (C) mu bad SAG.DA.IN.PAD®® mu.na. 
du Simmons No. 17, see JCS XIV 78 
and 81); 
(D) mu bad SAG.DA.IN. PAD" 
ba.du (see above). 
The date formula cited by Simmons, JCS XIV 77 
sub (ss) and tentatively assigned by him to 
Sumujamitbal as ‘year (iii)”’ ibid. 81, is, in my 
opinion, Sumuabum year 3.7 Since there is a 
synchronism between Manana and Sumuabtm 


year us.sa 


for the latter’s year 13, such an assumption is not 
contradicted by the fact that in the texts which 
are dated with Sumuabum year 3 (Simmons Nos. 
112, 113, 124) persons should appear who are 


7. To be read accordingly mu bad KI. BAL.MAS.DA 
ba.dab, and not {[ba.da] as in Ungnad RLA 1 165; Dhorme, 
who first proposed a reading for this date in OLZ 11 
(1908) 34, suggested either possibility. I would like to 
propose that this date be identified with the hitherto 
not understood and hence unidentified date of Sumu 
abum (see Ungnad RLA I 175 to No. 14, also Edzard, p. 
124 n. 648) which occurs in VAS VIII 1 (tablet) and 2 
(case), a text containing an oath by Sumuabum, which 
I read mu E(?)-li-ip is-sa-ab-du. The form issabtu as 
Akkadian translation of ba.(an).dib is attested: for 
Sumuabum 13 in Rutten No. 11 (RA LIIT 78), and the 
preceding word must be taken as a geographical name, 
possibly the Akkadian reading of the signs KI. BAL. 
MAS.DA. The only alternate possibility is to identify 


this year formula with Sumuabum 13, which is attested 

in Akkadian form in the above-mentioned Rutten No. 
. 

11: mu Ka-zal-lu® i-sa-ab-tu. 
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known from tablets bearing dates of Manana 
(ibid. 77). 

Sumuabum’s devotion to Nanna is well docu- 
mented from his date formulae, and so _ is 
Sumulael’s until his year 22, which is the first to 
report a dedication to Marduk. It is also well 
known that the First Babylonian Dynasty traces 
its ancestry to Sumulael, not to Sumuabum (for 
the entire question see Edzard, pp. 121ff.). An 
assumption that these kings who eventually 
‘ame to power in Babylon were closely associated 
with a city whose main deity was Nanna, and 
whose kitigs intermittently also ruled over Kish, 
imposes itself. The relation between these three 
cities is rather more complex than the historical 
studies have hitherto indicated, and the facts 
bearing upon this relationship ought to be more 
clearly stated. Thus, it is worth noting that the 
situation termed by Edzard ‘mittelbare Selb- 
stindigkeit” (p. 58 n. 268), documented by legal 
texts where the date formula used is that of one 
king, the oath however being taken by another or 
both, or the reverse case, is attested precisely for 
the rulers of this area: Sumuabum and Sumulael 
on the one hand, and Manana and Manium (see 
Simmons, JCS XIV 83), on the other hand, also 
for Jawium of Kish (associated in the oath with 
Manana and Halium, see ibid. 80).5. The other 
unusual situation noted by Edzard p. 135, namely 
that texts from Kish bear the date Sumuabum 13 
while it seems that Manana is in power there, is 
not altogether clear, since the dated texts (see 
B. Morgan, MCS 3 p. 16) from the archive of 
SumSunu-watar, see Simmons loc. cit. p. 78f. sub 
(3), may well come from Manana’s city and not 
from Kish, and the name of the witness Idié- 
Zababa in this archive is not sufficient evidence 
for seeking its provenience at Kish. It is there- 
fore not necessary to conclude from this, with 


8. CT IV 50a has an oath by both Sumulael and Im- 
merum; the text is from Sippar; also from Sippar comes 
a text (CT IV 47b) with an obscure year formula: mu 
I-zi-Su-mu-a-bu-um ba.ugs (see Kupper p. 202). Edzard, 
who assigns this text to the time of Sumuabum (p. 129 
n. 686), omits this occurrence from the ‘‘ba.ug,’’ dates 
cited p. 139 and n. 736. Compare also the date mu x x x 
(copy Ma(?)-al-x) ba(!/).ugs in Rutten No. 23 (RA LIII 
95). A curicus year formula (PSBA XXI 159 and pl.) 
mentions king Mana-balta-el, who, as Kupper p. 202 
has shown, has been considered a ruler in Sippar on in- 
sufficient evidence. It is perhaps permitted to see in 
this name the full form of the name usually written 
Ma-na-na or Ma-na-na-a. 
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Kupper p. 200 n. 3 (on p. 201), that there was a 
double suzerainty in Kish. Most unusual, how- 
ever, is the information gained from the new 
text Rutten No. 41, since it mentions a stmdatum 
jointly issued by Sumulael and Sumujamitbal. 


It is vain to hope that, without further evidence, 
a more precise picture can be gained for this 
special political situation, before the dynasty 
called “First Dynasty of Babylon” established 
itself in Babylon. The two groups of new texts 
here adduced show, however, that every such 
piece of new evidence can be helpful in restating, 
if not solving, the questions relating to the early 
Old Babylonian period. 


PS: Since this article went to press I have dis- 
covered evidence supporting the identification of 
KI.BAL.MAS.DA with Elip which I proposed in 
n. 7 solely on the basis of the equation of the year 
dates of Sumuabum in which these names oecur. 
Following a suggestion from Professor Lands- 
berger, I have tried to connect F-li-ip with the 
geographical name hitherto read /-lul, which of 
course may with equal probability be read [lip 
(a reading Inari was suggested by Falkenstein, 
ZA XLIX 63 n. 2). This name is attested in the 
spelling 7-lip*' explained, along with Lagas, by 
Ur in HAR-gud (II R 52 No. 2:59), and in the 
spelling /-lip, with the same late equation, in 
malku = sarru I 206 (V R41 No. 1 r.i 11); these 
two attestations, which assure the reading of the 
first sign, were first combined by Jensen, ZA XV 
243. The writing /-lip*' is found again in the 


Sruptes, Vou. 15 (1961) 


Forerunner to HAR-ra = hubullu AO 6447 iii 27 
(published by Jean, RA XXXII 162ff.), while the 
writing /-lip*' occurs in the Old Akkadian text 
from Sippar published by Gelb, RSO XXXII 
p. 87 iii 8’ and p. 90 r. ii 7’ as well as in the late 
Assyrian Dreambook (see Oppenheim, Dream- 
book p. 268 and n. 37). In Professor Gelb’s exten- 
sive geographic files I found a reference to the 
goddess “Innin 7.LUL‘: (SLT 123 r. iii 11 and 
124 ii 25, see Falkenstein loc. cit.), whom I take 
to be identical with the goddess “Innin KI.BAL. 
MAS.DA mentioned in the date formula of year 
17 of Hammurabi (see Edzard, p. 123 n. 642). The 
equation of the geographic names and 
KI.BAL.MAS.DA deduced from the name of the 
goddess and the equation Elip = KI.BAL.MAS. 
DA yielded by the Sumuabum dates is sufficient 
evidence to confirm the identification proposed in 
note 7. But thisfurther proof was hardly necessary 
to reject reading the Sumuabum date in VAS 
VIIT 1 (= 2) mu e-li-ip iz/s-s za-ab-ru as is done 
in VAS VIIT 1 (=2): the last sign is not -ru 
(hence this reference is to be deleted from those 
collected by von Soden, Or. NS XX 159); more 
important, no connection can be made between 
this phrase and CH §235, elippum Si is-sa-bar, 
because a year would not be named after a mis- 
fortune.—That the city KILBAL.MAS.DA = 
lip (Elip) is to be sought in the vicinity of Sippar 
is made likely by the context in which it is men- 
tioned in the Old Babylonian letter PBS VII 
83:3 to which Professor Landsberger has drawn 


my attention. 
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LA LECTURE DE MUS CROISE 


Civin 


University Museum 
Philadelphia, Penna., U.S.A. 


Dans la collection de prescriptions médicales 
sumériennes CBS 14221', du commencement 
d’Ur ou légérement antérieure, on trouve 
quelques signes rares, dont un va étre étudié en 
détail dans la note présente. 

Dans les énumerations de plantes et produits 
médicaux de 


ces prescriptions, on trouve a 
plusieurs reprises expression erina 
écrite de deux facons différentes: e-ri-na 


(lignes 1, 2, 76, 90) et e- MUS X MUS*na (lignes 
117, 181, 145)*, ce qui nous améne a postuler une 
lecture ri(n), pour le MUS croisé>. L’étude des 
différentes graphies du mot erina, en dehors de 
CBS 14221, confirme cette hypothése et éclaire 
certains points de histoire signe double 
MUS®, 

Le mot erina se trouve dans les textes avec les 
graphies suivantes: 

1) e i-ri-na 

a) kuS.e-ri-na: ITT 2 5594, 1; UET 
III 1074, 1; et dans des expressions rélatives aux 
peaux: YOS IV 292, 5; UET IIT 1498 rev iii 21; 
1289, 1; 1290, 3; BIN IX 37, 4-5 et 13; ete.; tous 
les exemples ont des dates d’Ur III, moins le 
dernier qui est daté d’ISbiérra. 


1. Voir pour le moment les photos de ILN Febr. 26, 
1955, 370-1. Je prépare actuellement une édition scienti- 
fique de cette tablette, avee la collaboration du Dr. 
Samuel N. Kramer. |Publiée: RA 54 (1960) 57-72 

2.X = ‘giS-nanna (ligne 90), *8GIR (ligne 117) 
et *8ab-<ba> (ligne 131); le nom de la plante est cassé 
dans la reste des passages. Le texte (ligne 144) men 
tionne aussi une plante “a-ri-na; au sujet d’une relation 
possible avee erina se rapporter & mon commentaire 
dans l’édition de CBS 14221. 

3. Voir fig. 3. 

4. Le -na est omis, peut ¢tre accidentellement, dans 
la ligne 145. On remarquera que les -r {- sont groupés — 
on ne saurait dire pourquoi — dans la premiére partie 
de la tablette et les -r ix- dans la seconde. 

5. Quelques problémes rélatifs au MUS ecroisé ont 
été étudiés par Landsberger, WdO I 366-8. 

6. Cette étude laisse de c6té la discussion du sens de 
erina; il suffit de noter que le sens le plus courant est 
(SurSu) et que le mot a designé aussi probable- 
ment certaines plantes (ou racines de plantes) spécifi- 
ques; d’autre part il désigne aussi un produit (a-“erina) 
utilisé dans le tannage ou teinture des peaux. 


b) i-ri-na: 
également aux peaux et, jusqu’ici, seulement 
dans des textes d’?Umma (références dans MCS 
VI 27 s.v. gis. gigir). 

2) a/i-vip(= 

a) ®8a-riy-na: SLT 134, 16 et 172, 14’ 
(MSL V_ 133 ligne zz), précurseur de Hh III 
493-5 (voir infra 4 a 2). 

b) #-riy-na: SLT 134, 15 et 172, 13’ 
(MSL V Le. ligne z), précurseur du méme passage 
de Hh III; et dans des textes littéraires: (Lu- 
galbanda et Enmerkar) SEM 1 i 35 (duplicata: 
SEM 8, 2’ et 


dans des expressions se rapportant 


Istanbul [copie dans Kramer, 
From the Tablets of Sumer fig. 73 face, ligne 11’}), 

et VS X 133 rev(?) 3’. 
kti(!)-a SLT 189 iv(!) 5’-6’ et 197, 
de H 
) 


(nu)- 
précurseur 
h XI 1, [maintenant: MSL VII 221: 129f.] 
a/i-ri-na. Précurseurs de Hh III 493-5: 
Sippar (MSL VI 157, 231k, 4 la fin de Hh VII!) 
et Ras Samra (MSL V 132, 28-9). 
4) MUS" 
ana 
MUS 
a) Textes lexicographiques. 
1) SPA 124: 
MUS 
a-na 
MUS 
2) Hh III 493-5 (MSL V 137)": 
MUS()) 


— 


3 


fe-ri-in/na} = 


= Sur-su 


7. Voir fig. 5. Landsberger a été le premier A signaler 
cette lecture ri(n) pour LU-sessig et sa forme “gunufiée”’ 
(MSL IT 78 ad 633 [dans la derniére ligne lire 197 A la 
place de 179]). 

8. Voir fig. 6. Dans SLT 197, 2 la copie de Chiera 
omet le -na, par erreur. Le guna-LU-sessig se trouve 
encore dans SLT 64 ii 6’. 

9. Voir fig. 9. 

10. La premiére colonne est restituée: [e-ri-in] dans 
CAD s.v. erénu B;e-ri-na est également possible. Dans 
la deuxiéme colonne, un texte (Az; = CT V 8) donne 
une variante (non signalée dans MSL III 106): [MUS x 
MJUS.a.na (voir fig. 10). 

11. Dans. cet passage le double MUS est écrit en fait, 
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na 


Deimel, Fara ix 3 2, Deimel, Fara 7ix 12 3.CBS 14221 rev.ii 


4.CBS 14221 rev, ii 20 5.CBS 14151135 (=SEM 1) 6.CBS 5955, 2 (=SLT 197) 


4 
RY | 

8. MSL V 137, 494-5 9.K.5141 (CT XVII 19, 41) 


11. K, 3169 (CT 19,41) 12. SBH No, 4, 104 


Fic. 1-12 _ 


giS.a-(ma) = Sur-Su 
MUS(!) 
MUS(!) 
giS.a-na ** &-in-bil-tum 
MUS(!) 
MUS( 
giS.a-na = 
MUS()) 
b) En contexte: CT XVII 19, 41°; SBH 
No. 4, 104," No. 28 rev. 13’; tous avee l’équivalent 
akkadien Sursu. 


dona Te de MSL V 137: BUDE et SUD: SE, 
qui doivent étre compris comme une décomposition du 
MUS superposé, sans ou avee des clous verticaux (voir 
une reconstruction figs. 7 et 8). On remarquera qu'on 
a quelquefois le MUS écrit sans clous verticaux: voir, 
par ex.: CBS 14 221, ligne 181; LAK 234 et Deimel, Fara 
II 7 ix 12 (voir fig. 2) et Yiv 17 ‘les duplicats 10 vi 6 et 
11 iv6 ont un MUS normal); voir aussi la note 13. Dans 
la ligne 493 de Hb II j’ai ajouté un <na> comme dans 
les lignes suivantes et toutes les autres références 
groupées sous ¢. 

12. CAD s.v. hiiratu propose une restitution [hu|-ra- 
tum; voir pourtant MSL V 137 ad 495. 

13. Avee une variante BUXBU (pour MUSXMUS), 
voir fig. 11. L’alternative entre la forme croisée et la 
superposée ne fait pas de difficulté: la position rélative 
des deux MUS a été A Vorigine trés variable (voir LAK 
236), et plus tard on a un eas paralléle dans MUSX 


MUS. AB alternant avec (MSL IV 106); voir 


aussi la note 10. 
14. Voir fig. 12. 


15 (1961) 


5) e-re-e-na = Sur-si V R 47 rev 17, com- 
mentaire babylonien tardif. 

Kin resumé: 

a) erina est attesté avec certitude pour la 
premiére fois dans CBS 14221, ot alternent les 
formes -ri- et -rix- dans la seconde syllabe. Si 


To 


MUS 
suppose que na’? dans Deimel, Fara II 


MUS 
7 ix 12-5 et, probablement, Jestin, Tablettes de 
Suruppak 46 vii 1, représentedéja le mot erina, 
la graphie la plus ancienne serait avec le double 
MUS. 

b) La forme habituelle dans les textes éco- 
nomiques d’Ur III, et dans un texte au moins 
daté d’ISbierra, est -ri-. 

¢) Dans les listes de mots et textes littéraires 
de |’époque post-sumérienne qui viennent de 
Nippur, on trouve A la place du double MUS, ou 
du -ri-, un signe qui apparemment est LU- 
SeSig'® et qui résulte sans doute d’une confusion 
graphique entre le LU-sessig et le MUS eroisé”. 
Cette confusion ne semble pas se retrouver dans 
des textes plus tardifs. 

d) Les précurseurs de Hh III de Sippar et 
Ras Samra donneént une graphie -ri-, qui confirme 
Vévidence d’une lecture ri pour rix et riy. 

e) Les textes assyriens et babyloniens tardifs 
ont conservé, plus ou moins fidélement, le double 


MUS. 


|Addenda. Une collation de UM 29-13-140 
(text A dans Proto-ea 802) a donné un inesperé 
mu-us-da'-ma' a la place de mu-us-ku-ku de 
MSL IT 89 (Oct. 1959). Références nouvelles: gis- 
mud (var. miid) a-Sd-ga ma-ra- 
ri-ri-ge (Dispute de la. pioche et la charrue 89). 
CBS 11319 + N 4926 iv 16 (lexicographique) : 
le-rji-na-na sir-re (lecture) = *®MUS X MUS- 
na-na sir-re = Su-ur-8i-"x' ta-na-as-sa-ah. TMH 
NF I/II 358:7 (e-ri-na). Voir aussi MSL VII 
223: 152.] 


MUS ‘ 
15. Dans les textes de Fara, q-na est aussi le 


MUS 

nom d‘un poisson (Deimel, Fara.II 9 iv 17 [= 10 vi 6 et 
11 iv 6]). 

16. Pour la forme “gunufiée”’ voir la note 7 et la fig. 6. 

17. Cela pourrait expliquer pourquoi le MUS croisé 
n’a dans Proto-ea (802) qu'une lecture mu-uS-KU-(KU), 
qui semble plut6t une déscription qu’une lecture pho- 
nétique; voir encore les passages de vocabulaires cités 
par Landsberger (WdO I 368) qui ont dans la colonne 
akkadienne: séru kitpuluti. 
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TEXTS AND FRAGMENTS 


(42) Cappadocian letter from the private Copied by Mr. M. Civil, Philadelphia and pub- 
collection of Mr. H. Lawrence Herring, New York. lished here with the kind permission of the owner. 


ad 


Fig. 2 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


J. Borréro, Archives royales de Mari VII: 
Textes administratifs de la Salle 110 (= Musée 
du Louvre, Département des Antiquités 
Orientales, Textes Cunéiformes Tome XXVIII). 


Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris, 
‘ 1956. VI pp., 80 plates. 
J. Borréro, Archives royales de Mari VII: 
Textes économiques et administratifs. Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1957. IX + 364 pp. 
M. Brror, Archives Royales de Mari IX: Textes 


administratifs de la Salle 5 (= Musée du 
Louvre, Département des Antiquités Orientales, 


Textes Cunéiformes Tome XXX). Li- 
brairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris, 
1960. 


Sztecutrer, Tablettes juridiques de la Lre 
dynastie de Babylone conservées au Musée 
‘3 d’Art et d’Histoire de Genéve (= Publications 


de Institut de Droit Romain de |’Université 
de Paris XVI). Premiére partie: Planches. 
VI cpp. and 69 plates. Deuxiéme partie: 


XI] 


Transcription, traduction, commentaire. 
+ 210 pp. Recueil Sirey, Paris. 1958. 


The publication of the Mari archives by the 

‘ dedicated group of French and Belgian assyriolo- 
gists has been continuing with admirable regu- 

larity. Messrs. Bottéro and Birot have staked 

‘out for themselves the economic and administra- 

tive portions of these archives, which, on the 

superficial level, would appear to be the least 

rewarding, while at the same time demanding an 

inordinate amount of labor and patient care in 

: producing the autograph copies that are up to 
- the high standards that have characterized the 
previously published Mari volumes. To ap- 
preciate the enormity of the labor involved in 
these volumes it need only be noted that the 609 
texts that these two scholars have now published 
between them (309 by Bottéro and 300 by Birot) 
almost exactly equal the total number of the 
epistolary texts published in the first six volumes 
of the series. Some of these, moreover, are many- 
columned “ledgers” that are many times longer 
than the longest letters to be found in the earlier 
volumes, and thus infinitely more time-consuming 
in copying. But these texts in fact bear a value 
for our knowledge of the ‘material culture” of 


128 


the Mari age 


and, indeed, in many respects, 
for all of Mesopotamian civilization in the Old 


that can hardly be over- 
And this is equally true for the 
cumulative picture it affords us of the daily 
business and administrative procedures of the 
“palace”, and the daily needs of the public cult, 
as well as the significant additions to our informa- 
tion about individual points contributed by the 
tablets singly. There is really no better source 
than texts of the kind published in these two 
volumes for reconstructing the warp and woof 
of daily life in Mesopotamia, at least within the 
higher social strata or echelons. 

This fundamental importance of the material 
Was certainly not lost on the authors of these 
More than half of Bottéro’s ac- 
companying volume of transliterations, transla- 


Babylonian period 
estimated, 


two volumes. 


tions, and commentary, is in fact an analytical 
breakdown of the textual material that 
model of its kind. The texts abound with terms 
and substantive nouns that are rare or difficult 
to penetrate, as is characteristic of records of this 
genre, and the philological treatment accorded 
them by Bottéro is usually exhaustive and il- 
But most striking of all is his 
of the material, which recalls 
nothing so much as the table of contents of 
Meissner’s Babylonien und Assyrien, though with 


is a 


luminating. 
arrangement 


greater attention to detail than was possible in 
the earlier work, by virtue of the fact that it is 
limited to a homogeneous and restricted body of 
material. within this analysis, 
however, Bottéro is careful to treat separately the 
documents dating from the period of the ‘‘As- 
syrian Interregnum”’ and those of the reign of 
Zimri-lim (only a single administrative document 
is preserved from the reign of Yahdun-lim); for, 
different procedures and usages are to be ex- 
pected under these two contrasting dynasties. 
By far the larger number of records are from the 
Zimri-lim reign, to which must also be added the 
texts in the Birot volume, all of which appear 
to be of that reign. Each of the two groups of 
documents is thus submitted first to a general 
survey of matters of external interest, such as 
typology, chronological and menological data. 
The largest section for each of the two groups 
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analyzes the substance of the documents, which 
is broken down into such sub-groupings as ‘Social 
Life” in which are included such subjects as the 
larger population groupings, the administration, 
from the king down to the lowest ranks of offi- 
cialdom. The section on economic life includes 
the treatment of animal raising, agriculture, food 
and drink, dress, the various crafts, artisanry, 
and the products of their work. A sub-section on 
“economic interaction” treats of the subjects of 
work, administrative organization of labor, the 
media of exchange, travel, transport, and internal 
and external trade. The final section deals with 
the “practical” information available about the 
cult. In detail, the method of arrangement 
varies as between the material of the two epochs, 
a factor which is determined largely by the 
quantity and the nature of the material available 
in each. Thus, while there is far more material, 
proportionately as well as absolutely, on the 
economic life in the Zimri-lim documents than 
in those of the Assyrian period, much more in- 
formation is forthcoming on the religious life 
in Mari of the Assyrian period, than on that of the 
succeeding age. The study is concluded by a 
valuable section on the metrology that is ap- 
plicable to the entire body of evidence, and an 
extensive addendum consisting for the most part 
of observations contributed on the various see- 
tions by Prof. Landsberger. 

Bottéro’s analytical commentary may be 
said, in short, to have touched on every item 
of interest to be found in his text volume. The 
author would himself be the last to claim that 
every one of these has been probed to the last 
detail, or elucidated with finality. In such a 
compendious undertaking it is only natural 
that differences of interpretation on minor details 
will remain, or that our understanding of them will 
be incomplete. In this connection one can rest 
assured that Birot’s expected companion volume 
to his own text volume, will provide substantial 
amplification and supplementation for virtually 
every aspect of daily life in Mari of the age of 
Zimri-lim treated by Bottéro, apart from adding 
to the list of topics themselves. 

It must also be mentioned that, apart from 
the value of these documents in the sense on 
reviewed, the wealth of onomastic material i 
personal names and gentilics constitutes an im- 
pressive supplement to the names already col- 


lected by Bottéro and Finet in their Répertoire 
Analytique to the first five Mari volumes (ARM 
XV), and to the general repertoire of Amorite 
names known from all previously published 
known cuneiform sources. This new body of 
evidence alone will provide the basis for much 
of the future discussions of the diverse aspects of 
Amorite language and civilization. 

All in all, it is certain that the six hundred 
texts of these volumes, together with Bottéro’s 
analytical commentary on his text volume, will 
constitute for many years to come one of the 
most valuable contributions to any treatment of 
the material aspects of Mesopotamian civilization 
in general, and for the history and culture of the 
Amorites in particular. 


The publication of M. Szlechter is devoted to 
the legal and administrative records of the Ist 
Dynasty of Babylon preserved in the Musée 
d’Art et d’Histoire in Geneva. All of these 
tablets were acquired by purchase, with the 
majority traceable on internal evidence to Sippar 
and Dilbat in Northern Babylonia, some to 
Larsa in the South, and one tablet to Nippur, 
in the center. A few texts may be traced to 
Ishchaly — ancient Neribtum (see R. Harris, 
JCS IX 33) — on the Diyala, east of Baghdad. 
Some additional tablets of the Ubarum archive 
first published by Sollberger (JCS V 77ff.) and 
then treated by M. Szlechter (JCS VII 81ff.) 
were shown by Landsberger (JCS LX 89ff.) to 
derive from the town of Supur-subula, near 
ancient Kutha, and are thus also to be classified 
as a North Babylonian group. The attribution 
of the author of a single tablet (MAH 16 194) to 
Babylon seems questionable, and it is siaied 
to be included in the Dilbat group. 

By contrast with the text-volumes of Bottéro 
and Birot reviewed above, themselves not unduly 
compact or crowded, Szlechter’s text volume, 
consisting of some 90 tablets and fragments — 
mostiy of the short contract type on relatively 
small square tablets — can hardly be said to be 
economical of space. The consequent division of 
the work into separate volumes of texts and 
transliterations, translations, commentary, etc. 
has raised the price of the work to a level that 
may not unfairly- be termed unreasonable in 
proportion to the amount of new information it 
contributes to our fund of original sources for 
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the period. In these circumstances it is there- 
fore particularly strange that the utilization of 
the text and commentary volumes side-by-side 
presumably the chief advantage in having two 
separate volumes for the material —is made 
unusually cumbersome by the absence of cross- 
references in one to the place where the text may 
be found in the other; for in the autograph 
volume, the texts are arranged by museum 
number, while in the other volume they are ar- 
ranged by juridical type. 

One of the great difficulties in dealing with 
First Dynasty documents, especially those of the 
Northern sites, has to do with the way they 
came to light and reached their ultimate dis- 
positions. Almost all of them were excavated 
illicitly, so that practically nothing is known of 
their archaeological context. This is especially 
unfortunate since it is clear on internal grounds 
that many of them constituted parts of family 
archives extending over many generations that 
were preserved in family dwellings, whose posi- 
tion vis-a-vis each other, and their location within 
the ancient cities, would have provided informa- 
tion of real historical value. But the difficulty is 
even more greatly aggravated by the indis- 
criminate way in which these obviously homo- 
geneous groups of archives were broken up for 
purposes of sale so that today, documents that 
formed part of single archives are scattered in 
larger or smaller collections throughout the world, 
with the likelihood of publication merely a matter 
of chance. While much has been and is still to 
be learned from the tablets themselves with 
respect to, legal and social institutions, the in- 
formation they would have afforded us in the 
larger framework of social history — such as can 
be extracted from the family archives of Nuzi, 
Ugarit, Alalakh, and Mari, all of which are kept 
intact, with their archaeological context known 
is lost. It would probably require an extended 
and co-operative effort to “reconstitute” the First 
Dynasty archives, say, of Sippar or Dilbat, from 
the various sources of publication, even without 
reference to the hundreds, or possibly thousands, 
of still unpublished documents of the same origin 
that are to be found scattered throughout the 
western world. 

In the sense that this publication .presumably 
exhausts all the documents of the genre to be 
found in one collection (but see below), the present 
work is to be highly welcomed. One sees at a 


glance, however, that many of them must be re- 
lated archivally to previously published docu- 
ments preserved in various collections. The 
editor of these texts, however, being primarily 
trained as a juridical historian rather than as an 
assyriologist, has chosen to comment extensively 
on the texts according to the traditional system 
and arrangement inaugurated by Schorr, Kohler, 
and Koschaker whereby emphasis was placed on 
the juridical typology of the various contractual 
formulas, rather than on the significance of the 
documents for social history in the larger frame- 
work. But while the approach of the earlier 
juristic scholars was immensely fruitful in its 
own right in elucidating the contractual forms 
and institutions involved in these records, it was 
inevitable that over the last three or four decades 
the ‘law of diminishing returns”? would begin to 
affect this approach adversely. The effect is 
noticeable in the present volume. To be sure, 


some of the texts are of interest in their own 
right —e.g., MAH 15951 (Pl. IX, pp. 3ff.), a 
unique adoption contract involving a child born 
by Caesarian section in which the mother ap- 
parently died; its cultural significance eluded the 
editor of the volume, and was elucidated only 
recently by Oppenheim (Journal of the History 
of Medicine and Allied Sciences 1960, Vol. XV 
No. 3 pp. 292ff.) -— but for the most part they 
offer nothing new in the way of contract typology, 
with the result that much of the very detailed 
commentary and annotations of the editor covers, 
at best, well-trodden ground. 

But even within the analytical framework which 
the author has set for himself, the results obtained 
are uneven in quality, with the deficiencies due, 
in the main, to inaccuracies in the autographed 
copies. Among the personal names, for instance, 
numerous impossible forms and combinations of 
elements are read, which will often be difficult to 
interpret correctly without collation of the 
tablets themselves. The present reviewer was 
fortunate enough to have had the opportunity 
through the kindness of Dr, E. Sollberger, then 
curator of the Ancient Near Eastern Collections 


of the Geneva Museum — of surveying those 


texts included in this volume dating to the reigns 
of the last three kings of the Ist Babylonian 
Dynasty, while on a brief visit to Geneva a few 
years ago. The following remarks, based on 
tentative transliterations made from the original 
tablets, will therefore be limited to those texts 
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included in the present volume dating to these 
reigns. 

MAH 15880 (PI. I, p. 82) line 2: A.GAR 
na-di-a-tum. 

MAH 16147 (Pl. XVII, p. 122) line 1: 1 
agrum(HUN?)? ete.; line 4: end, /8-ta-ri; line 
7: Su-ud-du-nim-ma; line 9: end, ba-ba-li; line 
10: SANGA &x (the sign is definitely not MAH, 
it looks mostly like ‘Ura’, who would be out of 
place in Sippar, but “Sin is a possibility as well; 
line 15: end, SANGA ¢ x - x (hardly ra-bi-a-nu- 
um, possibly the same deity as in line 10). The 
text is most unusual and of special interest, in- 
volving internal collection of a barley-tax for 
religious purposes from the mdri7 ilim and mari 
istartim. 

MAH 16214 (Pl. XXX, p. 67) line 6: end, 
-ma.; line 13: i-tuku-e 

MAH 16218 (Pl. XXXI, p. 138) rev. 2: 
[ma-|hi-ir. 

MAH 16305 (Pl. XXXVII, p. 118) line 4: 
add, at end, DUMU Jb-ni-“Uras. 

MAH 16346 (Pl. XLI, p. 112) line 6: end, 
Ib-ni--Adad. We may note at this point that 
the author appears to have almost consistently 
misread IB in names beginning with /b-ni- as 
NUN, which does not have the value sil in the 
OB syllabary. Read, therefore, /b-ni- in all 
cases where the author writes Sil-li- except where 
the cuneiform has MI.NI (Siél-lé). 

MAH 16351 (P. XXXVIII, p. 125) line 3: 
'7k-sur-ke-na “He has strengthened the righteous”’ 
(similar to DN-zuqup-kéna, see Stamm, ANG 
177); line 7: iSammia inaddiné ‘When they have 
transacted their business’’, for the similar idiom 
with nasi —naddnu in the Ugarit texts see 
Speiser, JAOS 75: 157ff.; lines 11-13: ‘none of 
the readings at the ends before the break is sup- 
ported by the traces. 

MAH 16353 (Pl. XLIII, p. 46) line 3: DA 
F (not BI). 

MAH 16376 (PL. XLV, p. 38) line wa-si-ib 
UD. KIB.NUN*' x - x - x (some district of 
Sippar?). 

MAH 16381 (Pl. XLVI, p. 113) line 4: end, 
A-wi-il-4Samax(!). 

MAH 16387 (Pl. XLV, p. 28) line 10: end, 
SANGA [#....]. 

MAH 16426 (Pl. XLIX, p. 145) line 9: 
DUMU Ta?-ri-bu-u{m?] (the tablet needs further 
collation). 

MAH 16510 (Pl. LVII-LVIII, p. 90) line 8: 


'Tb-ni--Marduk PA.TE.SI DUMU Us-ri-ya 

MAH 16536 (Pl. LXIII, p. 27) line 1: end, 
DIM, (buqlum). 

MAH 16621 (Pl. LXVI, p. 39) line 2: There 
is no AM after SAM; line 13: first name is 
Ba-az-zu. 

lor the sake of completeness it might not be 
inappropriate at this point to list the tablets of 
the Geneva Museum dating to the same late OB 
period, which do not appear in the volume under 
review: 

MAH 15964, badly damaged text, from Sippar, 
XIII, 20, Ammiditana 37. 

MAH _ 16074, acesunt text, (from Dilbat?) 
III, 10, Ammisaduga 14 

MAH 16185 account of small cattle Sa a-na 
Dil-bat*' i-bi-ra (line 18), I1 9, Ammisaduqa 17. 

MAH 16527, account of silver MU.DU (line 

18), from Dilbat? (names: /din-“Lagcemal, line 
11, and /bku-*Sala, line 20), IX 10, Ammisaduga 
17. 
_MAH 16529, account of quantities of barley 
pa-'es-er e-i-il-tim (line 4, ‘release from guilt(?)”’, 
possibly in religious sense, CAD 4 p. 52), I 25(?), 
Ammisaduqa 16. 

The last four of this group of tablets are of the 
type with rounded-off edges that is common for 
the accounting tablets of the Late Ist Dynasty 
period, in sharp contrast to the square edge 
tablets typical of the contracts of the Ist Dynasty 
period, which may account for their being un- 
recognized by the editor of the volume. 

It should be said, in closing, that the editing of 
private documents of the Late ist Dynasty 
period especially, is never an easy task, and if 
the author of the present volume has not always 
succeeded in that work, he is nevertheless due our 
thanks for placing the Geneva texts in the “public 
domain” in a form that ensures their future value 
for the study of Old Babylonian history and 
society. 

University of California 
Berkeley, California, U.S.A. 


J. J. Finkelstein 


[The accompanying volume to Birot’s text 
volume (Archives Royales de Mari IX, Teztes 
Administratifs de la Salle 5 du Palais, 368 pp., 
Paris 1960) has come to hand since this review 
was completed. It complements in every respect 
the volume by Bottéro.| 
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